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Translated for this Journal. 
Mozart's Requiem. 
* BY &. OULIDICHEFF. 
(Continued from p. 162.) 

No. 6. The terrors of the Dies ire reach their 
climax in the Confutatis maledictis,* Andante, A 
minor. In regard to effect this piece vividly 
reminds us of the last scene in Don Juan, and 
yet nothing can be less like that as it regards 
idea and style; this is the finest eulogium which 
could possibly be bestowed upon No. 6 of the 
Requiem. Appalling as this composition is, es- 
pecially in the four-part chorus that concludes it, 
yet the absence of declamatory forms, the canon- 
ical passages, the antique endings impress un- 
changeably upon it the stamp of high church 
music. What a touch of genius is that figure in 
unison, which, heaving and rebounding like a 
gigantic wave, seems to hollow out and lay bare 
the burning bed of the damned! Have we ever 
heard the soprano and contralto modulate as in 
the same figure after Voca me cum benedictis: C 
minor and G major ; G minor and D major ; D 
minor and A major ; A minor aad E major j the 


* Text to No. 3: 
Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis. 


Oro, supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, | 
Gere curam mei finis. 


When the cursed are confounded, 
With avenging flame surrounded, 
With the just my name be sounded. 


Hear me praying, lowly bending, 
Conscious guilt my bosom rending, 
Guard me thro’ the solemn ending. 





minor chords giving the tonic and the major 
chords the dominant, beat for beat, on each of the 
four times of the measure, and upon an instru- 
mental ground-work which makes all shudder ! 
The basses of the chorus and the tenors, strength- 
ened by the trombones, embrace in long, alter- 
nating passages, the successive keys represented 
by these coupled chords. What shall we say 
finally of the Voca me, when it returns in the 
tonic of the piece, and is developed as imitation 
with a figured accompaniment of the violin alone, 
which seems to be a sort of reminiscence of the 
Recordare ? Ineffaceable melody, mysterious 
blossom of the soul, which, pressed down by the 
tempest of the day of wrath, opens at last its 
trembling cup to the rays of the divine mercy ! 
The whole orchestra lets itself be heard at the 
end of this pianissimo fragment ; the chorus, until 
now divided, unite upon Oro supplex; the chill 
of death has penetrated to the veins of the lis- 
tener. Yes, it is the breath of the grave, it is 
nothingness itself that animates this fearful har- 
monic or unharmonic resdf@ion and these vocal 
periods of four measures, which fall so regularly 
upon their cadences (veritable phantoms for the 
ear, so unexpectedly they come), as if the choir 
of the living, while uttering the last words of each 
verse, were already mere dust. It is the sub- 
limest of the sublime. Thou hast bestowed thy 
grace, my God, on him who wrote this holy music 
to thy glory, and mayst thou forgive us likewise 
when our hour shall come ! 

No. 7. The grand and splendid picture of the 
Dies ire could not close more happily than with 
the Lacrymosa,* the most impressive of all re- 
ligious or profane choruses, which more powerfully 
than any other form of remorse and terror ex- 
presses the highest anguish and religious suppli- 
cation. Even Herr Godfrey Weber, with his 
strange doubts and still stranger criticisms, has 
paused at the Lacrymosa, although Siissmayer 
claims it from the ninth bar as his work. I 
should not have used so much forbearance. With 
a determination to tear the Requiem to pieces, I 
should have known how to find as much fault 
with No. 7 as with all the rest, and my criticism 
would have turned out no worse in this case than 
in many others. I would have said, that the elegiac 
and often highly pathetic melody of the Lacry- 





* Text to No. 7: 
Lacrymosa dies illa, 
Qua resurget ex favilla 
Judicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce, Deus. 


Day of mourning, day of weeping, 

When from ashes rise the sleeping, 
Guilty men to hear their sentence, 
God of mercy spare repentance. 





Ves X. No. 29, 


mosa was not exactly what is called church 
music; and, by an exception rarely met with 
among writers who espouse a desperate cause, I 
should have said the truth. But after I had said 
this, I should have been very careful to add, that 
the solemn, earnest rhythm (Larghetto, 12-8), 
the orchestral figures, the sublime crescendo at 
the words: Judicandus homo reus, the entrance 
of the trombones, which sob in unison with the 
voice, a thoroughly church-like harmony, which 
in the accented parts supplies the natural chord 
of the dissonances by prolongation, and finally 
the sublime church cadence upon Amen, take 
from the melody the character of dramatic pa- 
thos, which it might have had with another in- 
strumentation, another harmony, another rhythm 
—so much so, that were one to hear the Lacry- 
mosa in the theatre, to whatsoever words, every 
hearer of good taste would resent it as a profana- 
tion. Would you then dispute the right of 
church musie to excite wholesome and holy tears 
—tears not shed for our own luxury, over imag- 
inary sufferings, but tears wept. for ourselves, in 
view of the most certain thing in the world for all 
of us—Death ! 


(Conclusion next week.) 
— > 
(Continued from page 155.) 
Characters of Musical Instruments. 
(Gleaned from Hector BERLI102z.) 
THE BUGLE, OR CLARION. 


We conclude the discussion of wind instruments 
by a few words on the bugle family. 

The simple bugle, or clarion, is written on the 
G clef, like the trumpet; it possesses in all, eight 


notes,— c 2 
= 
—C 








a 
and even the latter, the high C, is only practicable 


on the deepest bugle; while the low one is of a 
very bad quality of tone. There are bugles in 
three keys: in Bp, in C, andin Ep; they are 
seldom to be found in any other keys. The 
flourishes played upon them, lying always exclu- 
sively on the three notes of the common chord, 
are necessarily so monotonous as to be almost 
wearisome. The quality of this instrument is 
rather ungraceful; it generally wants nobleness ; 
and it is difficult to play it well in tune. As it 
can execute no diatonic succession, shakes are 
necessarily precluded upon it. 

Bugles appear to me to rank no higher in the 
hierarchy of brass instruments, than fifes among 
wooden instruments. Both the one and the other 
can hardly serve for more than leading recruits to 
drill; and to my idea, such music should never be 
heard by our soldiers young or old, since there is 
no need to accustom them to the ignoble. As the 
sound of the bugle is very loud, it is not impos- 
sible that an opportunity may occur for employing 
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it in the orchestra, to give additional violence to 
some terrible ery of trombones, trumpets, or horns 
united; and this is probably all that can be 
expected from it. 

In cavalry music, and even in certain Italian 
orchestras, bugles with seven keys are found, 
which traverse chromatically a compass of more 
than two octaves, beginning from BY beneath the 
staff, up to the C above. 

It does not want for agility; many artists play 
it in a remarkable way; but its quality does not 
differ from that of the simple bugle or clarion. 

The Bugle with pistons has a lower compass; it 
is much better worth than the keyed bugle; it 
produces a good effect in playing certain melodies 
of slow movement. 

THE BASS OPHICLEIDE. 

Ophicleides are the altos and basses of the 
bugle. The bass ophicleide offers great resources 
for maintaining the low part of masses of harmony ; 
and it is also the most used. It is written on the 
F clef; and its compass is three octaves and one 
note. 

The quality of these low sounds is rude ; but it 
does wonders—in .certain cases—beneath masses 
of brass instruments. The very high notes have 
a wild character, of which perhaps suflicient 
advantage has not yet been made. The medium, 
—especially when the player is not very skilful, 
—too much recall the sounds of the cathedral 
serpent,* and of the cornet & bouquin; I think it 
should rarely be allowed to be beard much dis- 
played. There is nothing more coarse—I might 
almost say, more monstrous,—or less fit to har- 
monize with the rest of the orchestra, than those 
passages, more or less rapid, written in the form 
of solos for the ophicleide medium in some modern 
operas. It is as if a bull, escaped from its stall, 
had come to play off its vagaries in the middle of 
a drawing-room. 

THE SERPENT. 


Is a wooden instrument covered with leather, and 
having a mouth-piece ; it has the same compass as 
the bass ophicleide, with rather a 
more agility, precision in tune, pgye~ 8 - 
and sonorousness. There are [Die — [ 
three notes,— — — 
much more powerful than the others; hence those 
startling inequalities of tone, which its players 
should apply themselves with all care to overcome 
as much as possible. 

The quality of tone, essentially barbarous, which 
distinguishes this instrument, would have suited 
better with the rites of the sanguinary Druidical 
worship, than with those of the Catholic religion ; 
where it always figures, as a monument of the 
want of intelligence, and of the coarseness in 
sentiment and taste which, from time immemorial, 
has directed in our temples the application of 
Masical Art to Divine Service. There must be 
exception made in favor of the case where the 
serpent is employed, in masses for the dead, in 
doubling the terrible plain-chant of the Dies Ire. 
Its frigid and abominable blaring doubtless then 
befits the occasion ; it seems to invest with a kind 
of lugubrious poetry, those words expressive of all 
the horrors of death, and the vengeance of a 
jealous God. It would be no less well placed in 
pm compositions, where ideas of this nature 

ad to be expressed; but then only. It mingles 
ill, moreover, with the other qualities of orchestra 
and voices; and, as forming the bass to a mass of 
wind instruments, the bass-tuba, and even the 
ophicleide, are greatly preferable. 

~~ 4 > 


Lavters rt Lk Trovvere.—A London cor- 
respondent writing of the recent production of 
Verdi’s 7rovatore at Paris in a French version, 
says that Madame Lauters made her début in the 
part of Leonora, and was very well received by 
the public. That occasion has given birth to a 
new method for g ty eg. the talents of an 
actress, which we beg to be allowed to set as an 
example to other countries. One of these spec- 
ulating tradesmen who discount the future of a 
| fair singer, a rich cabinet-maker, offered, before 











‘ An instrument much used in French churches. 
— Trans 
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the representation, to Madame Lauters, to supply 
her en attendant with a handsome suit of furniture. 
She accepted gratefully, expressing a wish to have 
her sitting-room fitted up in rosewood. Our 
manufacturer, however, found that too expensive, 
and being but imperfectly acquainted with his 
young customer's voice, he refused to go beyond 
simple mahogany. Bat when he beheld, with all 
Paris, her beautiful personal appearance on the 
stage, when he heard her expressive singing, he 
was charmed by the enchanting lights and shades, 
the delicate touches of each note. Madame 
Lauters was behind the curtain, receiving the 
homage of the manager and a crowd of enthusiastic 
admirers, when the cabinet-maker approached her 
and pronounced, bowing very low, the magic 
words, “ Madam, it shall be rosewood.” Envy 
pretends that the fair Leonora preferred this com- 
pliment to the most high-sounding sentences by 
which her literary and artistical courtiers endeav- 
ored to flatter her vanity. It will be anew expres- 
sion in the theatrical slang, and many a debutante 
will pretend to sing “rosewood,” although her 
voice may scarcely be worth “mahogany.” 


- Seat -———— 


Tuer Donation or GEORGE PEABODY.—We 
find in the Baltimore papers the letter in which 
Mr. Peasopy announces his gift of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the city of Baltimore for 
the establishment of an Institute for the “ moral 
and intellectual culture of the inhabitants of Balti- 
more, and collaterally of those of the State, and 
also the enlargement and diffusion of a taste for 
the Fine Arts,’—the donation to be hereafter 
increased to five hundred thousand dollars. The 
letter would occupy nearly one of our own col- 
umns, and goes extensively into detail in respect 
to the scheme and organization of the institution. 
The donor brings into his design—/irst, an exten- 
sive library, to be well furnished in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and to be free for the use of 
all persons who desire to consult it, but the books 
not to be taken out of the library except in very 
special cases—its general plan and regulations 
resembling the Astor Library of our own city— 
second, the periodieal delivery of lectures by the 
most capable and accomplished scholars and men 
of science who can be procured ; and, in connec- 
tion with this, yearly prizes to the graduates of the 
High Schools—third, an Academy of Music, afford- 
ing all facilities necessary to the best exhibitions 
of the Art, the means of studying its principles 
and practising its compositions, and periodical con- 
certs aided by the best talent and most eminent 
skill—fourthly, a Gallery of Art, to be supplied, 
to such an extent as may be practicable, ok the 
works of the best masters, aud the admission to 
which to be free—and, /i/thly, ample and conven- 
ient accommodations for the Maryland Historical 
Society. It will be seen at once that an institution 
founded upon such a basis, must prove an inesti- 
mable blessing to such a city as Baltimore, espe- 
cially if conductedin conformity with the following 
impressive injunctions, with which the donor closes 
his letter : 


I must not omit to impress upon you a suggestion 
for the government of the Institute, which I deem to 
be of the highest moment, and which I desire shall 
be ever present to the view of the Board of Trustees. 
My earnest wish to promote, at all times, a spirit of 
harmony and good will in society, my aversion to 
intolerance, bigotry and party rancor, and my endur- 
ing respect and love for the happy institutions of our 
prosperous republic, impel me to express the wish 
that the Institute I have proposed to you shall 
always be strictly guarded against the possibility of 
being made a theatre for the dissemination or discus- 
sion of sectarian theology or party politics; that it 
shall never minister, in any manner whatever, to 
political discussion, to infidelity, to visionary theories 
of a pretended philosophy which may be aimed as 
the subversion of the approved morals of society ; 
that it shall never lend its aid or influence to the 
propagation of opinions tending to create or encour- 
are sectional jealousies in our happy country, or 
which may lead to the alienation of the people of 
one State or section of the Union from those of 
another. But that it shall be so conducted, through- 
out its whole career, as to teach political and religious 
charity, toleration and beneficence, and prove itself 
to be, in all contingencies and conditions, the true 


friend of our inestimable Union, of the salutary insti- 
tutions of free government, and of liberty regulated 
by law. I enjoin these precepts upon the Board of 
Trustees and their successors forever, for their inva- 
riable observance and enforcement in the administra- 
tion of the duties I have confided to them. 


George Peabody has, in this donation, built for 
himself a monument which will endure as long as 
civilization finds a home upon this Western Conti- 
nent. His name will go down from generation to 
generation enshrined in this institution, and asso- 
ciated with all that is noblest in mercantile charac- 
ter. We cannot well imagine a grander achieve- 
ment than the calling into being a new agency 
like this, for the improvement of society. If 
measured by their permanent influence upon the 
progress of the race, the exploits of conquerors 
are insignificant in comparison.— Cour. § Enq. 





—--—— 
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The Musician's Dream. 
BY DAISY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ All great desires that God has given 
Are prophecies of powers ; 

But genius, though the gift of Heaven, 
Demands laborious hours.’’ 


“ Where have you been, Berthold? All day 
have we sought for you, and we feared evil had 
befallen you; besides, our good cousin Philip 
called to engage you to play your violin at his 
wedding.” 

“Then he may ask some one else, mother. I 
will not touch my violin again till 1 can bring 
forth music at my will.” 

“ What do you mean, Berthold ? ” 

“ Listen, mother,” he replied. ‘“ Everywhere, 
from the earth and the sea and the sky, arise 
strains of celestial harmony, as if the Spirit of 
Music—if such there be—could speak ; but when 
I would render the notes upon my violin, I make 
only harsh, unmeaning sounds. O! if I knew 
something about music! ” 

Berthold Weimer was considered one of the 
best musigians in his native town. and for miles 
around; but all the praise he received on this 
point only served to remind him of his still great 
ignorance. Often, after playing for hours to a 
delighted audience, he would seek the solitude of 
the forest, and study and compose by himself 
and as often he would finish by throwing aside 
his instrument in despair, and resolve never to 
touch it again. In vain his mother (whose earth- 
ly hopes were centered in him) and his frends 
remonstrated with him for his lack of pride; he 
was not satisfied with flattery, and they were 
obliged to console themselves with the thought 
that he was yet a young man. “ When he grows 
older,” they said, “he will be ashamed of his 
foolish enthusiasm.” 

Soon after the conversation just related, Ber- 
thold bade his mother good night and retired to 
his own room, and ere long, wearied with the 
mental labors of the day, he was overcome by 
that (to him) most welcome visitor—Sleep. 

Suddenly he heard a voice, like music from afar, 
calling : “ Berthold! Berthold!” He started and 
looked to see from whence the sound came, but 
no one appeared. 

“ What is it, mother?” he inquired ; for it 
seemed now broad daylight, and he was sitting in 
the little parlor with his mother as usual; and 
even as he spoke the sweet voice came: “ Ber- 
thold!” but this time a beautiful melody swept 
by, such as never before had charmed his ear. 





“ She 
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is calling me ; I will go to her temple, and per- 
haps, dear mother, I may return to you a musi- 
cian.” And hardly waiting long enough to say 
good-bye, he took his violin, and started on his 
journey. 

But a little while had he walked ere he heard 
some one calling to him to stop, and turning 
round, he saw a young man named Ernest, a 
friend of his, who was trying to overtake him. 

“ You, too, are going to the temple of Music, 
are you not?” he said. 

“ Alas! I know not if I shall ever reach it. 
Yet if I might be permitted—” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed the other. “ Of 
course you will; but why choose this road? Is 
there no easier path ?” 

“None but this will lead us thither,” replied 
Berthold. “You know the old saying: ‘ There 
is no excellence without great labor.’ ” 

They wore both silent for an instant; then 
Ernest exclaimed : 

“ Come along, Berthold. 
there at this rate.” 

And so they went on; but in two or three days 
Ernest began to grow weary, and at his own 
request Berthold left him, to journey alone once 
more. 

Through many intricate turns and many a 
dark corner the path led, in some places so nar- 
row he was in danger of losing his footing; or it 
would diverge into so many by-roads that it 
required a nice discrimination to decide which 
was the right. In all these times of danger, he 
seemed to hear that faint voice urging him to 
press on, and he always followed in the direction 
whence it came. He met many others travelling 
on the same errand, but some were distracted 
from the true path by hearing of the temple of 
Fame, which they said stood near that of Music ; 
and some were lost in their self-confidence, which 
led them to choose at the outset the most difficult 
places in the road, wholly neglecting all appear- 
ance of ease in their way. Only Berthold was 
untiring in his zeal and devotion to the art of 
Music, and if sometimes he felt inclined to go 
back, he thought of those words he had spoken 
to Ernest, and they gaye him renewed courage 
as he journeyed on. 


We shall never get 


CHAPTER II. 

It was the last night of Berthold’s pilgrimage, 
(though he knew it not) and feeling more than 
usually fatigued, he gladly lay down to sleep. 

He was awakened in the morning by the noise 
of myriads of instruments, and voices joining in a 
song of welcome ; and directly before him on an 
eminence stood the temple of the Spirit of Music. 
The air was full of melody ; even the birds sang 
sweeter and clearer, and the very trees swayed 
to and fro in unison with the glorious strains. But 
what was his amazement, as he reached the en- 
trance of the temple, when he saw written upon 
the gate the thought that had cheered him so 
long amid his toil: “ There is no excellence with- 
out great labor.” 

He had only time to notice this, when the door 
of the temple swung open, and the form of one 
so surpassingly lovely met his gaze, that he invol- 
untarily knelt at her feet. This beautiful being 
was the Spirit of Music. 

In one hand she held her chosen emblem, the 
lyre ; the other was extended to greet Berthold. 
She wore a robe of snowy whiteness, and on her 





head was a crown of gold and laurel entwined. 
She spoke, and he recognized the voice that had 
thus far led him on, and every word that fell 
from her lips thrilled his heart with joy, as she 
said : 

“Thou hast done well, Berthold. Thou art 
now wortby of the highest title it is in my power 
to bestow. Arise! for thou art now a Musician 
indeed.” 

Then she placed on his head a crown resem- 
bling her own, only far less beautiful. 

“O spirit!” he murmured, “ tell me, I pray 
thee, what became of Ernest and all those whom 
I met on my way. I would fain bring them into 
thy presence, that they also may receive thy 
gifts. Iam not worthy such great honor.” 

“Tt cannot be,” she replied. “ Didst thou not 
behold the inscription written upon the gate ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Know then,” she continued, “the reason why 
Ernest came not with you. He wished to have a 
thorough knowledge of music, but he was destitute 
of courage ; he thought himself able to find me 
with no exertion save that of will.” 

“ And the others ?” said Berthold. 

“Some were more eager for fame than for a 
true right to the name of musician, and some 
pretended to seek me, that they might the more 
easily deceive others by teaching in my name; 
and some were too sure of the victory to take the 
requisite steps to merit it. None must offer me a 
divided love, who would be ranked among my 
servants in the art.” 

“ But I would know more than all who have 
yet reached thy temple, O Genius!” said Ber- 
thold. 

A frown passed over her features for an instant, 
as she replied sternly : 

“ There is yet more for thee to learn ere thou 
shalt go farther. Beware of jealousy. Be not 
envious of any; avoid only false pretenders and 
would-be artists, who have not the true fire of 
genius within their souls; they only have a right 
to be jealous. Now listen, Berthold.” 

She waved her hand over the lyre, and imme- 
diately there burst forth a strain of music, so har- 
monious and joyous that Berthold felt almost 
perfect happiness in listening to it. Of such 
music he had never dreamed, and as it ceased it 
seemed to him that it was impossible for any one 
to compose a more soul-stirring piece; but even 
while he was too lost in ecstacy to speak, there 
arose a soft minor prelude, plaintive and low at 
first; gradually it seemed as if striving to pass 
into a major key, and then it was like a heroic 
song breaking forth; but through every change 
there was still that same minor chord, as if a 
spirit were struggling to burst the bonds of earth 
and reach its heavenly home, and calling its com- 
panions to release it. 

As the music finally ceased, Berthold felt a 
strange calm within him, yet he could not refrain 
from weeping. The silence that ensued was 
broken by the Spirit, as she asked : 

“Why dost thou weep at this tune, Berthold, 
and not at the other ?” 

“TI weep because the last piece spoke to me of 
a longing, which cannot be filled—of another 
world, whither I would but cannot go. It is like 
a voice from the ‘ better land.’ ” 

“ Thou hast well spoken, Berthold. The first 
melody was but intended to give thee joy ; it was 
indeed music, but its language was of this world. 





In the other is shadowed forth the highest and 
purest use to which the art of music can be con- 
secrated ; and the longing of which thou speakest 
is the ery for the more perfect knowledge which 
may be found in the home of thy inheritance 
above. Endeavor in all thy compositions to 
mingle the two thoughts, that thou mayst cause 
thy fellow-men not wholly to despise the present 
life, and yet to desire that existence immortal, 
unchanging, even the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God’s kingdom. Behold now this woh- 
der.” She showed him a silver cord, one end of 
which was attached to her lyre—the other was 
lost in the clouds ; he could just trace its course a 
little way above the earth. “The other end of 
the cord,” she continued, “is in heaven, from 
whence comes the noble art of Music, whose 
guardian I am on earth. Seek thy inspiration 
from on high, and it will never fail thee. Thou 
canst never weary of the sameness, for in no art 
or science can any one be perfect. Earnestly 
seek for truth in whatever thou shalt write thy- 
self, and play only such pieces as will tend to 
elevate the art. Above all, have patience and 
perseverance by thy side, and thou shalt never 
fail in interpreting my voice, and I will be with 
thee always.” 

She passed away, and again arose a soft mel- 
ody in the air. Berthold’s eyes grew heavy, and 
he sank to the ground in slumber. 

The sun shone brightly through the windows 
of Berthold’s room, and the birds chirped and 
sang their songs in the trees, as he awoke in the 
morning, with a prayer of thanksgiving in his 
heart for the vision of the night before. It was 
indeed but a vision, but he made its lesson a 
reality. In after life, when he heard young stu- 
dents in the art of music indulging in egotism, or 
in danger of giving way to undue despondency, 
he never failed to tell them the “ Musician's 
Dream.” 


Miusigal Connespondence. 

SprinGFIELD, Ms., Fes. 12.—The two concerts 
lately given by the Musicat InstituTE, have 
brought out some talent worthy of notice in your 
journal. These concerts have been perfectly suc- 
cessful. The popular idea, that none but foreign 
artists can perform music of a high character is a 
false one, although we are willing to concede them 
the highest place in the profession. The Institute is 
made up strictly of home talent, and will compare 
favorably with the societies of New York and Bos- 
ton, except in point of numbers. Your correspond- 
ent, “ Amateur,” a few weeks since noticed the So- 
ciety very handsomely and acceptably. The choruses 
from “ Samson,” “ Elijah,’ and the “ Creation,” 
were finely sustained, and with a uniformity and ex- 
pression quite unexpected. 

The sopranos, who particularly distinguished them- 
selves, were Miss PennrmMan, Mrs. BAKER and Mrs. 
We tts. They all rank high in our estimation, but 
we cannot forbear expressing our preferences while 
we would not disparage any. Miss Penniman has 
without doubt the finest voice and the best method ; 
she sang Bishop’s “ Mocking-bird” song at the 
first concert with a natural grace and elegance which 
few of her age could achieve, and at the second con- 
cert, Donizetti’s O luce di quest’ anima, with the same 
natural perfection and ease, astonishing even her 
most ardent admirers. She has great compass, sing- 
ing the lowest treble notes with smoothness and 
power, and as high as C with equal beauty and rich- 
ness. Aside from her articulation she has no supe- 
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rior in the vicinity. Mrs. Wells possesses many of | 
the same characteristics, with the exception of | 
strength of tone. She enunciates better than Miss 
P. in many respects; has had more experince, being 
considerably older, and deserves much credit for the 
perseverance with which she has improved the few | 
advantages it is said she has received, but has not 

the volume of tone or beauty of person which Miss 

P. can boast. Mrs. Baker as an oratorio performer | 
has no superior in the city. Her voice is strictly 
soprano, and though her low notes are rather light, 
in Rossini’s Znflammatus she excelled beyond expec- 
tation, carrying the audience with her in that magni- 
ficent production. With a little more confidence 
she would sing creditably in any of the societies of 
our larger cities. The basses were of the finest we 
have ever heard, not excepting the Choral Socicties 
of New York. Among those we knew, who came 
up to our standard, were Mr. Wincnett, Mr. Cra- 
pry, and Mr. Mozarr,—the latter being, we believe, 
a Boston singer of considerable note, who is to give 
a series of concerts in this city, and who kindly vol- 
unteered upon this occasion. Mr. Winchell distin- 
guished himself ir “ Crowned with the tempest,” 
and Mr. Chapin in.several duets and quartets, show- 
ing a degree of cultivation very creditable to himself 
and the society. There were others whose names we 
were unable to learn, who deserve notice, both tenor, 
bass and soprano, and who acquitted themselves 
creditably. The programmes of both concerts were 
performed in a superior style, fully deserving the 
commendation they received from two of the largest 
audiences ever convened in the city. Mr. Snaw, 
the director, has certainly achieved a triumph, estab- 
lishing his reputation in that capacity, and securing 
the unqualified approbation of the society as well as 
of the public. A Spectator. 


Sprincriretp, Mass., Feb. 17. The first of 
“Mozart’s Series” came off last evening. Owing 
to disagreeable weather the hall was but partly filled. 
The concert was an excellent one. Mrs. Mozart, 
in the cavatina from Beatrice di Tenda, shows an 
excellent voice, of pleasant quality, and a charming 
method. Miss TwicHevt, with her winning smile, 
pretty manners, and extraordinary contralto voice, 
sang herself into great favor with the audience. 
“The dearest spot on earth is home” was exquis- 
itely sung. Mr. Apams, in “The Wanderer,” by 
Fesca, exhibited as good a tenor voice as has ever 
honored Springfield with a visit—rich, sweet, and in 
tune. He received an encore. Mr. Mozart was 
enthusiastically received in a ballad: the “ Old Sex- 
ton,” and in “ Rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 

Master M’Carry, the blind pianist, did wonders. 
We suppose “ knowing ones ” would have called his 
first solo from the “ Magic Flate” the best, but his 
second, “ Medley of popular American airs,” brought 
down the house. Some people cry ‘“ gammon,” 
“clap-trap,” when a ballad, medley, or the like is 
introduced in the programme, but gammon or no 
gammon, such things work well in the end,* for after 
laboring through cavatinas, arias, etc., the ear likes 
a trifle to rest the mind and give greater zest to the 
next “gem.” Certainly, no less agility of fingering 
was displayed in the latter than in the former solo. 
Call it not a sign of depraved taste when some fa- 
miliar tit-bit is seized by a listening audience, who 
go into raptures as the pianist piles difficulty upon 
difficulty on such a simple foundation. 

Mr. Firzuven, of this city, performed the accom- 
paniments on a Grand piano from Boston for the 
occasion. The quartet: ‘ Ye spotted snakes,” was 
the finest four-part singing we have ever heard 











* We hope our correspondent does not expect us 
to endorse this. Does the devouring of “ yellow- 
covered" literature prepare one to enjoy Shakspeare, 
or Bacon, or Plato? And as to his second reason, is 





the display of agile fingering the end of music ?—Ep. 











modulations were finely sung. One place in partic- 
ular, where the contralto strikes the major third in 
closing a minor phrase, produced an excellent effect 
by it accuracy. * 

The Quartet, assisted by Mr. Fitzhugh, sing in 


| Hartford to-night, and give two more concerts here 


on Wednesday and Friday evenings. This as a 
Coda from Ap Lipitum. 


New York, Fes. 24.—THALBERG continues his 
successful career, and is rapidly adding another for- 
tune to those he has already obtained in Europe. 
He has introduced the feature of Piano-Forte Mati- 
nées, in which he is the only performer, playing 
about five of his own compositions, a fragment of 
classical music, and an operatic fantasia on the Orque 
Alexandre. The number of tickets is limited to four 
hundred, which are subscribed for chiefly by ladies. 
During an intermission in the performance, colored 
waiters, ridiculously dressed in old-fashioned knee 
breeches, pass around ice-creams, and other light 
refreshments, and the Matinées resemble a pleasant 
little sociable party rather than anything else. For 
the forthcoming Evening concerts, the Opera troupe 
of the Academy of Music has been engaged, includ- 
ing Parop1, Tiperini, Moret: and Mme. Dre 
Witnorst. They will appear at Niblo’s Theatre, 
and produce Mozart’s Requiem, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
and oratorio music. The expenses of the manage- 
ment are enormous, but the receipts are correspond- 
ingly great—the agent of Mr. Thalberg is a man of 
tact and ability, and yet he is himself astonished at 
the remarkable success of Mr.. Thalberg’s American 


career. 
Mr. Strrakoscn has recommenced his opera 
season with Cora De Witnorst as Lucia. She 


sang even better than on her first appearance, and if 
she is as successful in Za Sonnambula, her next réle, 
her fame and fortune are secured. Mr. Strakosch 
promises no novelties, and it is impossible to say 
what is forth coming at the Opera House. He con- 
tinues to snub the “ minor press,” who retaliate by a 
contemptuous silence. He even neglects to send them 
the usual complimentary tickets, at which their 
indignation knows no bounds. 

A Miss De Roops, a Belgian young lady, who 
sang with great success at Mr. S. P. Townsend’s 
famous Fifth Avenue Charity Concert, has further 
appeared in public, at Mr. GoLpBECcK’s Pianoforte 
recitals. The lady is desirous of appearing in opera, 
and there is no reason to doubt her success, should 
she obtain an engagement. She is at present a 
governess in an up-town family, and probably the 
finest resident soprano in our city. 

The Pyne sisters are still in this city. Mr. Har- 
RISON, it is said, has gone to England for materials 
for a new English opera company. By the way, 
there may perhaps be few that are aware how Louisa 
Pyne first became a professional singer. Many 
years ago, she and her sister Susan were engaged as 
soprano and contralto in a church—Surrey chapel, I 
think—in London. From long practice, their voices 
assimilated most exquisitely, and they soon obtained 
an enviable local reputation. Crowds flocked to the 
chapel to hear the warbling of the sisters, and their 
performance was probably far more attractive than 
the sermons of the worthy pastor. One day, or one 
night rather, a musical entertainment was to be given, 
before the Queen, and an indefinite number of titled 
folks. The programmes were all made out and the 
parts distributed, when it was suddenly discovered 
that the principal soprano was indisposed and could 
not attend. What was to be done? No other 
soprano could _be found to fill her place! The con- 
ductor was in a state of perfect agony of mind, for 
Royalty was to grace the concerts with its benign 
presence, and the idea of disappointing, or in any 
manner, doing, saying and thinking anything that by 
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without accompaniment. The delicate shadings and | any construction might be made to imply the slightest 


ghost of disrespect towards Royality or Nobility is, 
as you are aware, sufficient to throw any independent 
manly Briton into convulsions. So the conductor 
was quite beside himself with anxiety ; at last some 
one snggested Louisa Pyne; she was sent for, came 
and sang the music on the programme—which 
proved to be from Mozart’s Zauberflite—to the con- 
ductor. He was struck by the sweetness and purity 
of her voice, and engaged her to sing in the evening 
at the concert. She did so, was successfu-, the 
Queen took an interest in her, and from that time 
her fortune was made; she quickly became what 
she now is—the most delightful and most popular of 
English singers. . 

I have noticed as an agreeable little peculiarity of 
newspaper writers, that whenever they make a very 
stupid blunder, they at once attribute it, with the 
most naive simplicity, to a “ typographical error.” 
This is a very convenient custom, and deserving of 
all praise. Consequently, you will please remember 
that when, in a recent letter, I attributed to the pen 
of Bancroft certain famous works of another histo- 
rian. it was only “a typographical error ”—by no 
means owing to the carelessness of TrovaTor. 





New York, Fes. 24.—TuHatrpere’s plan of giv- 
ing Matinées has proved eminently successful. ‘The 
tickets (limited to four hundred) sold so rapidly, 
and there was such a great call for more, that very 
soon a second series of Matinées was announced, and 
within a few days, before the second has even com- 
menced, a third. Two of the first series have taken 
place, with the following programmes : 

FIRST MATINEE. 


1—Fantasia—Sonnambula. ........ 0 see eeee cence eens Thalberg 
DS ANGANEE.0 cco cccccrccrccccscccecrcccece er tk Thalberg 
3—Sonata in C sharp MiMOF. ........6eee cece e eens Beethoven 
4—*“ Il Trovatore”’ (on the Alexandre Organ,)........ Thalberg 
5—Mareh Funebre. .....ccccccccscccccccevcccsccecs Chopin 
6—Etude “ La Légereté”’....... eeSerececes seeeeess Thalberg 
7—Fantasia—“ L’Elisir d’amore”’...........0+0005-+ Thalberg 


SECOND MATINEE. 
1—Trio in B major, (Piano, Violin and Violoncello). Beethoven 


2—Fantasia—* Don Giovanni’’.,.........0. see e eee Thalberg 
8—Etude, (Repeated Notes). ........ceeeeeee eres eees Thalberg 
4-Finale—“ Puritani” (on the Alexandre Organ). ...Thalberg 
G—-BERRUIPKRB, 00... sccccccsccceccceseveeeecocne cues ooss Chopin 
6—Lucrezia Borgia......... ce ee cece cceecereceeecene Thalberg 


Mr. Thalberg, to give ton to these entertainments, 
could do no better than to put all the arrangements 
for them, with the exception of his own small per- 
sonal share, into the hands of Brown, the great, (in 
more senses than one) the inimitable, the indispen- 
sible,whose fame has surely reached your ears. Brown, 
whose original office is that of sexton in Grace Church, 
is, besides, the factotum ofgupper tendom ; no ball or 
party can be given within its limits without Brown 
to provide the supper and army of waiters, to order 
the carriages into rank and file—in some cases even 
to introduce the guests, with the utmost pomp and 
suavity, to the mistress of the house. Brown also 
keeps on hand a list of “available gentlemen,” for 
the use of such ladies as are obliged to go beyond 
their acquaintances for the requisite number of 
“beaux ” at their entertainments ; and for the Go- 
thamite Coelebses, he knows by heart the names, for- 
tunes, and qualities of all the heiresses in town. 
Everybody knows Brown, and Brown knows every- 
body—except Curtis, of whom he “did not know 
what right he had to write the Potiphar papers. 
Who was he? Jie had never met him in good 
society.” 

At Thalberg’s matinées, therefore, Brown could 
not be missed, and showed himself in the new light 
of a patron of the Fine Arts. He surpassed himself 
on these occasions; the room was well ventilated 
and not overcrowded, and the startling announce- 
ment on the programme of an “ intermission for 
lunch,” (which raised great speculations as to 
whether Mr. Thalberg would take his lunch at that 
time, or whether there would be a bar, etc.,) was ex- 
plained by the appearance of half a dozen dusky 
waiters bearing trays with chocolate, ice cream, 
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cakes, and sandwiches, of which such as sat near the 
passages could partake freely. Mr. Brown also 
condescended to make a speech, expressing Mr. 
Thalberg’s thanks to the audience for their presence, 
(did he include dead-heads, I wonder) and his wil- 


which the ladies (there were so few gentlemen that 
they might well count for nothing) would suggest. 

I will pass over the Fantasias and other compo- 
sitions of Mr. Thalberg, only saying that they were 
played with the usual perfection, which makes one 
forget what one is hearing, and that I learned fully 
to appreciate the beauty of the “Andante,” and speak 
more particularly of the new features on the pro- 
grammes, the pieces by Beethoven and Chopin. 
The March by the latter was exquisitely given, with 
allthe breadth and grandeur in the first part, and 
delicacy and tenderness in the second, which it re- 
quires ; but the Mazourkas did not please me at all. 
There was a harshness, a loudness, an utter want of 
gracefulness in their rendering, which astonished 
me. Of the Sonata and Trio of Beethoven I hardly 
know what to say; they left an unsatisfied feeling. 
There was an uncertainty in Mr. Thalberg’s per- 
formance of them, which gave one the impression 
that he did not feel at home in them. His con- 
ception of the first movement of the Sonata was 
so different from the usual one (he treating it entire- 
ly as a Song without Words, bringing out the mel- 
ody with exquisite beauty, it is true, but making a 
mere subordinate accompaniment of the triplets), 
that I, for one, could not enter into it at all. The 
Menuetto was faultless, but in the Finale the want 
of spirit, as well as of neatness, was painfully ap- 
parent. Of the Trio he only played three move- 
ments, transposing the Adagio and Scherzo, and 
ending with the latter. The artist manifested rather 
more enthusiasm in this than in the Sonata, but, I 
am very sorry to say it, made so great a mistake in 
the first movement, that Burke and Beramann, 
who performed their parts very finely, found it a 
difficult matter to keep up with him. Apart from 
this, however, there was a great charm in the smooth- 
ness and clearness with which this great work was 
rendered, and to the majority, who, not knowing the 
piece well, did not notice the mistake, it probably 
gave unalloyed enjoyment. In compliance with 
requests from the audience, Mr. Thalberg gave us, 
the first time, “ Home, sweet home”—and how 
beautifully!—and the exquisitely delicate, restless, 
graceful Tarantella. To-day the choice was less 
happy; some one had asked for his waltzes (why 
not polkas ?) which proved very sparkling and grace- 
ful, but only that, and for the finishing off we had 
the Don Pasquale Fantasia. 

On Saturday evening the Menprrssonn UNION 
gave their second concert, and performed Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, a vocal Quartet by Wm. Mason, and 
Mendelssohn’s music to Athalie, The society com- 
mitted two great faults in making the performances 
entirely too long and in commencing them very un- 
punctually, more than half an hour after the time 
announced. One of the two longer compositions, 
with some trifle besides, would have been quite suffi- 
cient for enjoyment without weariness ; but under 
existing circumstances half the audience left before 
the end. I must plead guilty to having done so 
myself, though very reluctantly, as I was charmed 
with the music to Athalie, It is very characteristic 
of the tragedy, and full of beauty, but of course, not 
having heard the whole, I can hardly criticize it. 
The solos in this, as well as in the Stubat Mater, 
were divided between quite a number of ladies and 
gentlemen, of whom I may name Mrs. Crump, Mrs. 
Brinkeruorr, Miss T1inGie, and Messrs, Guipt 
and WERNEKE as the best. The latter gentleman 
particularly, who is a new star in our musical 
heaven, sang the Pro peccatis admirably, as also Mrs. 
Crump the Jnflammatus. The choruses gave, as in 








“Eli,” evidence of very careful training and thor- 
ough understanding of what they were singing, for 
which great credit is due to Mr. Morean, the con- 
ductor. In “ Athalie” the vision of Ichoida, spoken 
to music, was very ably delivered by Mr. Geo. S. 
Parker, the President, I think, of the society, and 
an earnest amateur musician. He is a brother of 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker of your city. The Quartet by 
Wm. Mason, a Serenade, “sweet and low,” like 
Tennyson’s Cradle Song, was sung by all the voices 
with good effect. I hope we may yet some time 
hear the Athalie alone or at the beginning of the eve- 
ning, when our minds are fresh. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The “Boston Musica JouRNAL,” recently edited 
and published by B. F. Baker, Esq., having been 
discontinued, we have entered into an arrangement 
to supply each of its subscribers with Dw1rent’s 
JOURNAL OF Music, for the balance of his year, and 
as much longer as he may choose to signify by com- 
plying with our printed terms, 

This list contains many names of persons who have 
been subscribers and receivers of the B. M. J. for the 
larger portion of the current year, but who are still 
indebted for the subscription price ($1.00). All such 
dues should be immediately forwarded to this office, 
(Dwight’s Journal of Music, 21 School St., Boston,) 
we being authorized by Mr. Baker to collect them. 
Of course we are under no obligation to continue to sup- 
ply those who do not remit, since payment in advance 
was a condition of subscription. But we send our 
present number, at least, to a/7 whose names we find 
upon the list, and trust that most of them will take 
measures (very easy measures) at once to cancel the 
old obligation and secure the continuance of a musical 
paper which we hope to make acceptable and worthy 
of their support. 

Mr. Baker’s journal was issued fortnightly at $1.00 
per annum; ours is weekly, at $2.00. Each sub- 
scriber to the former, therefore, will reccive the full 
number of papers to which he is entitled, but at more 
frequent intervals. Meanwhile we shall endeavor so 
to interest them in the weekly reading which we shall 
send them about musical matters, that they shall 
miss nothing of what they have found valuable in 
their former paper, while they shall gain a greater 
quantity and variety of matter. To this exfd we shall 
labor to adapt our paper somewhat to their peculiar 
demands, by more frequent treatment of the practical 
topics in which they have been interested. Through 
these columns, too, the words of their old teacher 
will (we have reason to trust) occasionally reach them. 

PuivuaArmonic Concerts.—Mr. ZeErRAHN 
was cheered on Saturday night by a larger 
audience and a more substantial response to his 
unsparing efforts to gratify the love of fine instru- 
mental music. Yet it was only the Melodeon 
that was full; it should have been the Masic Hall. 
The programme ministered acceptably to popular 
as well as to high tastes, as follows : 


PART L. 
1—Fighth Symphony, in F major,..........--.00. Beethoven. 
I. Allegro vivace e con brio.—u. Allegretto scherzando.— 
1. Tempo di Minuetto,—1v. Allegro vivace, 


2—Grand Capriccio for the Violin,............000eeeeee Ernst. 
Herr Eduard Mollenhauer, 

3—Scherzo from Symphony No. 3, (Seotch,)..... Mendelssohn. 

PART Il. 
4—Overture to Byron’s “ Manfred,” .......... R. Schumann. 
(First time in Boston.) 
5—Fantasia for Violin: “La Sylphide.”....... - Mollenhauer. 
(By desire ) 

Herr Eduard Mollenhauer. 

}—Bevenadey. oo... orcs cccevccecesssveccveecvces cores Schubert. 


With Solos for Trumpet, Violoncello, and Oboe, by 
Messrs. Hei:.icke, W. Fries and De Ribas. 
7—Overture : “ Martha,’’ (By request,)............0+- Flotow. 
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We heartily thank Mr. Zerraun for that 
Eighth Symphony, which we have not heard for 
several years. Its fine imaginative, happy move- 
ments, were rendered with much truth and deli- 
cacy. It was refreshing both to sense and soul ; 
and though its form is smaller, its mood less ear- 
nest, its character more joyous and Haydn-like, 
and less tending to the sublime, than most of 
Beethoven's other symphonies, yet it bears as 
truly as any of them the stamp of genius and of 
deep experience, and possesses a peculiar interest, 
when we think of such a gush of delicious sun- 
shine coming from the inmost soul of one, who 
could not know such joy, had he not been as 
great a sufferer and as grand a character and 
genius as Beethoven. It is his opus 93 ; he wrote 
it in his dark days. Yet from beginning to end 
it isas much a “ Joy” symphony as the “ Choral” 
—only in a different sense, more purely joyous, 
the simple, spontaneous expression of a happy 
moment, and not the crowding of a whole life’s 
meaning and result into a symphony. That 
second movement expresses a more pure and per- 
fect happiness than almost any piece of instru- 
mental musie which we can now recall, and it is 
wholly different from Mozart or Haydn, imply- 
ing vastly greater depth of nature than the last, 
at all events. This Allegretto scherzando never 
fails to charm to the demanding of a repetition. 
Indeed so perfect is its charm that it ends unex- 
pectedly, and the mind must have more. The 
Minuetto is*somewhat Haydn-like, and so are 
the themes of the first Allegro; but the working 
up, the treatment, the instrumentation, show an 
inimitable mastery and grace. In the Finale 
joy runs riot in uneontainable ecstacy and play 
of poetic fancy. Here, as in the Allegretto, is 
revealed an element in Beethoven, not perhaps 
exactly fairy-like, but romantic in such a way as 
to suggest comparison or contrast with the fairy 
vein of Mendelssohn. It indeed transports you 
far more, into a yet more marvellous realm of 
fine imaginary existences, and has altogether 
more that is wholesome and akin to Shakspeare, 
than Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music. We do not suppose that Beethoven de- 
signed anything of that sort; but does he not in 
this Symphony reveal a faculty, a genius, which 
might possibly beat Mendelssohn upon his own 
ground? And do we not find something analo- 
gous to the Shakspearian universality and power 
of going out of himself and living in his creations, 
in genius which can produce works so different 
as the Symphony in C minor and this joyous and 
imaginative No. 8—this last, too, at a time when 
life was anything but joyous outwardly ? 

The Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch” 
Symphony, one of the most bright and riant of 
tone-pictures, was only less bright after Beet- 
hoven ; yet it was fascinating and finely played. 

Of Schumann’s overture to “ Manfred” we 
know not what to say. The impression of a 
single hearing does not remain so distinctly on 
the mind as to warrant an opinion, still less an 
attempt to characterize. We certainly followed 
it through with great interest, and found nothing 
to lessen the respect with which we have thus far 
listened to everything of Schumann’s that has 
been produced here. Naturally resembling some- 
what (in the feeling of the composition) the 
“ Faust” overture by Wagner, it did not impress 
us quite as forcibly; but it did leave a. strong 
desire to hear it played again. 
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Mr. MoL_ENHAUER’s most skilful virtuosity 
upon the violin again reaped its abundant harvest 
of applause. The thing was admirably done, if it 
were worth the doing. He answered but one 
encore, and then very reasonably, with but two or 
three variations of the “ Carnival.” The Schu- 
bert Serenade, for orchestra, was nicely played. 
Were we to speak critically of the arrangement, 
we should say that the violoncello alone of the 
three instruments can fitly sing such a melody. 
What poetic lover would serenade his mistress 
with a trumpet? And then the hautboy, while 
true to the pastoral idea of the love-sick shep- 


herd’s oaten reed, is not the voice for so modern, | 


intellectual and cultivated a style of serenade as 
Schubert’s. This by way of parenthesis, while 
we own that the three soloists all made the most 
of which their task admitted and approved them- 
selves fine players. ‘ Martha,” (by request,) 
is not an overture which tends much to elevate 
the public taste; its sentimental horn melody is 
weak and common-place, the rest but rhythmical 
jingle. It was played well, was enjoyed much 
(we do not doubt) by many, and we will not 
quarrel with their pleasure in it, if that be the 
condition of our getting better things in the same 
evening. 

On the whole the concert was the best of the 
season. The fifth and last is announced for next 
Saturday (March 7) ; we trust it will be given in 
the Music Hall, and that a much larger audience 
than we have yet seen will reward Mr. Zerrahn’s 
indefatigable and excellent exertions. 





TIANDEL AND Haypn Socrety.—Costa’s ora- 
torio, “ Eli,” was performed again on Sunday 
evening, before a considerably larger audience ; 
and yet not large enough, we regret to learn, to 
warrant another repetition. The worst effect of 
this may be to discourage the Society from giving 
other compositions of more mark. We are bound 
to have the Requiem, however, on the return of 
THALBERG. 

Of the merit of this second performance we 
could only repeat what we said of the first. The 
choruses and the accompaniments went admirably. 

The charm of Miss Haw.ry’s pure and simple 
rendering of the music of Samuel was not 
diminished ; it is a great pleasure to hear anything 
so perfectly in character, so chastely expressive 
and free from all trick of display, even if the 
voice be not of the most powerful and brilliant. 
Saving the lowest contralto, however, it was 
powerful enough, and truly sweet and musical. 
Mrs. Lona sang the bright song: J will extol thee, 
even more effectively than before. Eli’s faults 
were still uncured. The tenor of Mr. ADAMS 
and the baritone of Mr. WitpE improve upon 
acquaintance. 

Of the composition itself, too, we found our 
first impression in no way essentially changed. 
To much of it we listened with undiminished 
interest ; some parts come out with more decided 
force and beauty, as those Mendelssohn-ish 
choruses, such as: The Lord is good, a stronghold 
in the day of trouble, &c., which is quite felicitous 
in its theme and truly a beautiful chorus; and 
some of the larger fugues, one of which, especially, 
the concluding Hallelujah, with its exulting mative, 
impressed us much more than it did before. And 
as to the singular phenomenon of the German, 
un-Italian character of most of the music (being 
written by an Italian), we have to make some 





deduction from the statement; we did become 
aware, in many of the instrumental ritornels and 
symphonies, of a certain dramatic style, that 
smacked not a little of the current Italian opera 
stage. 

The production of the work is truly creditable 
to the Society, and it is well worthy to be heard 
several times. 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. — The 
Chickering Saloon was completely filled on Tues- 
day evening, and the concert was the most inter- 
esting of the season, embracing the following ex- 


cellent selections : 


PART I. 
ee ee ee Cherubini 
Introduction and Allegro agitato—Larghetto—Scherzo 
Allegro moderato—Finale, Allegro assai. 

2—Song: Gretchen am Spinnrade. From Goethe’s 
a, UT ee eee Te ee Schubert 
Miss Lucy A. Doane. 
3—Adagio and Scherzo from the Third Quintet in 


yp OD. GDB. cccvcvesccveccccvcccvosvcsvececccecces Spohr 
PART It. 
4—Recitative and Air: ‘‘ Dove Sono,” from the 
OT BOI a ivosn'5.55 5000 0050 0d0s ose0e Mozart 


Mies Lucy A. Doane. 
5—Intermezzo from the Second Quartet in A, op. 


SP MIELE, 5 ce skuechenssocsnins ooesecs Mendelssohn 
6—Duct from “Fomened,”. 0... ccccvccrvvccccosccccs Mozart 
Miss Doane and Mr. Kreissman. 
7—Second Quintet, in C, op. 29,......... 0.00000 Beethoven 


Allegro moderato —Adagio—Scherzo—Finale, Presto. 

We have never before derived so much pleas- 
ure from the vocal portion of tbe entertainment, 
whether as regards the selections or the execution. 
Miss DoANr’s voice and style more than justified 
the good impression which they made in the two 
concerts of the Orpheus Club ; perhaps the place 
was better suited to her. Schubert’s music to 
Goethe’s Meine Ruh iest hin, &e., with the per- 
petual spinning wheel figure in the accompani- 
ment, seizes the true passion and spirit of the 
song; she sang it with such artistic delicacy and 
fervor that she was obliged to sing again, when 
she caused still more delight by giving (in Eng- 
lish) the same composer’s charming “ Barcarole.” 
Mr. Dreset accompanied. In Mozart’s Dove 
Sono, with the introductory recitative, and the 
duet from IJdomeneo, she added fine dramatic 
verve and expression to very correct and finished 
vocalization. Miss Doane had formerly, and may 
yet at times be liable to a tendency to sharp in 
her singing ; but this she successfully avoided on 
Tuesday evening, as well as at the Orpheus con- 
certs. A certain shrill and too penetrating qual- 
ity, also, which was once felt in herjhigher notes, 
is now happily subdued and softened, while the 
freshness, elasticity and delicate flexibility of her 
organ remain; to which is added a peculiar 
charm of refinement and good taste. She is 
now one of our very best soprano singers, and 
does great credit to her teacher, Mr. Kretss- 
MANN. Why do we never hear her in our ora- 
torios and larger concerts? Mr. Kreissmann’s 
share in the duet was very perfect; he seems to 
have gained in sweetness and fulness of voice, 
while for every physical defect of organ he makes 
up in a small room by the artistic style and ex- 
pression of his singing. 

The instrumental pieces were all excellent. 
The Cherubini Quartet suffered in its first move- 
ment (as did certain passages in the Beethoven 
Quintet) from something of a wiry and false 
sound of the highest violin tones; but generally 
the renderings were quite satisfactory. That 
Cherubini Quartet, as we come to it again, strikes 
us as a little hard and over-elaborate in its first 
and last movements; the Largetto and Scherzo 
are charmingly original. Spohr was like himself, 
only in one of his best moments ; the new Inter- 








mezzo from Mendelssohn gave us a somewhat 
new phase of his fairy vein, and quite a fresh 
and taking one. But it was reserved for the 
glorious old Beethoven Quintet to make the 
pleasure of the evening complete; with only the 
exception of a high note or two, it went finely ; 
and we were reminded that we have heard too 
little of Beethoven’s Quintet and Quartet music 
this winter. 

Only one more of the eight concerts remains, 
and that will take place on the 10th of March. 


Orcnestrat Unton.—At the last Afternoon 
Concert we were disappointed in not hearing the 
Eighth Symphony repeated; but we were richly 
compensated by an earlier Beethoven Symphony, 
the No. 2, in D, which by the grandeur of its 
introduction, the fire of its first Allegro and its 
Finale; the divine majesty and beauty of its 
Andante, and perfectly pastoral joy and frolic of 
its Scherzo and Trio, still holds a place among his 
great works. It is common to speak of it as 
belonging to his Haydn period and as showing 
still the manner of Haydn; but nothing that 
Haydn ever wrote can stir the soul to such depths, 
or indicates such force and fire of genius. The 
orchestra did their work well, and the attention of 
the very large audience was remarkable. 

The remainder of the programme was all light: 
a violoncello solo, played by JUNGNICKEL, a 
Lanner Waltz, the overture to “ Stradella,” Zer- 
rahn’s “ Trovatore Quadrille,” and a Potpourri, 
called Ueberall und nirgends (everywhere and 
nowhere. 


—— > —_ 


A Hint to Choirs. 

Mr. Eprror :—I think no man of middle age 
can have failed to notice the great depreciation 
of our church choirs, especially in the country, in 
cne respect, namely, in their power of singing 
full, flowing melody. Twenty-five years ago, 
however defective our singers may have been in 
other respects, there was hardly a little country 
meeting-house in which you could not hear the 
trebles carrying their part with great freedom and 
ease in such tunes as “ New Sabbath,” “ Effing- 
ham,” “ Rothwell,” and others, where the melodic 
phrases ran up to Fand G. But now I seldom 
hear a note above D and E, and these generally 
are given with a sort of half-confident manner 
that makes the ear constantly await notes an 
eighth or quarter of a tone flat. Have the powers 
of our soprani degenerated ? Are there no longer 
such good voices as our fathers and mothers pos- 
sessed ? No, sir, this is not the case at all; there 
never were better voices in any age or country 
than our own New England possesses. I find 
the cause in the want of cultivating and develop- 
ing the voice. At the “ Old Folks’ Concerts,” as 
they are called, we hear the old tunes, however 
high they run, sung with as much ease as ever, 
and this simply because by practice the singers 
have learned to use their powers upon the high 
notes. In the days of the old “ Bridgewater” and 
“Handel and Haydn” collections, and of the 
“ Village Harmony,” a full flowing melody was 
thought almost a necessity in a psalm tune, and 
every singer instinctively learned to use his or 
her vocal powers in such a manner as to sing 
those melodies with effect. Of late years a sort 
of namby pamby, hum-dram, sickly, sentimental 
tune has been in vogue, and as this sort of thing 
seldom requires the tenor to rise above D or E, 
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there is nothing to call forth the upper notes of 
the voice. Hence, through want of culture, the 
individual singers depreciate, and the conse- 
quence is a falling off in the choir collectively. 
Now, sir, I wish to urge upon all our choirs the 
necessity of their spending more or less of the 
time at their rehearsals in singing music which 
will call out their voices upon the high notes, and 
teach them to sustain with ease and effect the full 
flowing melodies of a better class of tunes than 
those now in vogue. If we go on at the present 
rate, in a few years it will be as rare an event to 
hear a choir sing a melody, as it has, alas ! already 
become to hear a tune in the minor mode, de- 
cently sung. Yours respectfully, 
A Lover or PsAtmopy. 


—->— 


Orv Hunprep acatn.— We are pleased to find 
in the last number of the Musical Review a paragraph 
evidently from the pen of Dr. Mason, in reply to our 
Diarist’s query, a few weeks since, as to the fact of 
a copy of the “Old Hundredth ” of the date “ 1546” 
having been found in Lincoln Cathedral. Letters 
from Rey. Mr. Havergal give the date 1564. Dr. 
Mason has a copy from the year 1567. The oldest 
copy mentioned in Mr. Havergal’s interesting his- 
tory of the tune is from 1561, and the oldest copies 
found by our Diarist are one of 1560 and one of 
1559. 

The mere date of this one psalm tune is of small 
importance, but as it is the representative of what 
was once the popular and almost exclusive Protes- 
tant music, to fix the era of the tune is of much im- 
portance in musical history. 


Musigal Chit-Chat. 


The Complimentary Concert to our very deserving 
artist, Mrs. J. H, Lonsysyill take place at Chicker- 
ing’s this evening, and will be an exceflent affair. 
Tickets enough were subscribed for early in the week 
to almost crowd the hall; it is to be hoped that “a 
few more” remain for others of her many friends 
and admirers. She will sing three of her best pieces, 
viz: Prende per me, by Donizetti, the Romanza from 
“ Tell,” and Mozart’s Parto ma tu ben mio, with clar- 
inet obligato. She will be assisted, too, by Mr. 
PaRKER, pianist, and the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, who will play a Quartet by Beethoven, and 
favorite selections from Mendelssohn and Onslow. 
.... ADELAIDE Pui urirps is in town, and will give 
us a concert.....MorGan, the organist, and Guip1, 
the tenore, have also some show of their art in pre- 
paration for us. Of the times and the seasons we 
are not yet notified. 

So we are not to have “ Eli” again at present; nor 
anything else of the oratorio kind until Thalberg 
comes (about the middle of March). But there is a 
hopeful project on foot, fitly emanating from the old 
Handel and Haydn Society, of assembling the mu- 
sicians from all about and holding a grand three 
days musical Festival in Boston, after the manner of 
those in England and Germany. Three entire ora- 
torios are talked of, and perhaps concerts in the 
evenings. May we suggest that, instead of three 
oratorios (which only John Bull can digest in one 
week), one of the days be conscerated to Beethoven’s 
“Choral Symphony”? It is due to the honor of 
Boston, after all the sneers provoked by our Beet- 
hoven Statue Festival, not to let another year pass 
without producing that sublime work, with orchestra 
and choral parts entire and on a worthy scale; and 
what*better time could be chosen than such a festi- 
val, should it be brought about ?....Mr. ZERRAHN’s 
last concert is to be given in the Music Hall, next 
Saturday evening ; and what is more, he has secured 





the great attraction of the German prima donna, 
Mme. JonannsEn, who will probably sing some fine 
operatic scena from Mozart, songs of Schubert, &c., 
(although the pieces are not fully determined.) The 
Symphony will be the glorious one in C by Schu- 
bert. Mr. Zerrahn’s concerts have not yet begun to 
remunerate him; in going to the Music Hall and 
engaging Johannsen he assumes a heavy expense; 
and if these superior attractions in themselves are 
not enough, it is at least a duty which our music- 
lovers owe to one who has done so much for them, 
to give him a brim-full house. 


Musical Matinées are getting into fashion in New 
York. Yesterday, at 2 P. M., Herr Gotppeck, the 
pianist, was to give “Recitals” in classical and 
modern music at the Spirglér Institute, assisted by 
Mile. De Roope, Orto Fever and Dorenter.... 
A play founded on Goethe's “ Faust” has been pro- 
duced at Laura Keene's Theatre, “with Spohr’s 
music.” “Who the deuce Jonathan Birch, Esq. 
(the person announced as the translator) may be,” 
the Tribune “ with its limited knowledge of American 
authors,”’ does not venture to say, but does savy that 
he has sadly burlesqued Goethe; and as to the music 


‘having been written by Spohr, the same paper adds : 


“We should not have thought it.” By the way, 
Spohr’s music was not written to Goethe's “ Faust,” 
but to a poor libretto by Bernard, a Vienna poet, 
founded merely on the old Faust legend, and first 
given at Prague before 1818. This play had the run 
of Europe for some thirty years. Possibly it is this 
poem, and not Goethe's, that now undergoes the 
Birch... 


At one of a series of those simple evening parties 
here called “ Sociables,” (the rule of which is that 
each family entertains the others in its turn in any 
mode it may devise,) we found that music was the 
order of the evening. Surely it is not often that at 
any formal concert we are treated to a programme 
quite so fine as this: 


Sonata, for Violli WHT pmnopey. 0.6.2.2... Beethoven 
Z-—~-Twonpart Gotgy......ccccee svccceecesé .....Men@eissohn 
3—Aria: Non di fiore, from “ Clemenaa di Tito,”..... Mozart 
G—TERPNND). ccc cece cccceccscsccsedesecvecceseses Chopin 
PMP cerca. 0x0-44000sers tes. ceaneccoens Robert Franz 
6—Andante from First Symphony (for four hands), Beethoven 
Ps ndehees'cvsesvcbe vents rencecesnensevsas Schumann 
NE OMe 0 ob occa ccdccvegncceseeecees Mendelssohn 
ON, oc vib bes ocns ebietens veteecestestencsoent .. Franz 
10—Sonata, in F, violin and piano,...........0.005 Beethoven 


The execution, too, was worthy of the programme ; 
our friend ScnuLtze was the violinist; all the rest 
was the contribution of young lady amateurs. 


Our townsman, Harrison MILrarp, is singing 
acceptably in Ireland, as will be seen by the following, 
from the Illustrated News: 


Miss Catnertne Hayes at Betrast.—Miss 
Catherine Hayes is on a tour in Ireland, accompanied 
by Mlle. Corelli (contralto), Signor F. Lablache 
(barytone), and Signor Millardi (tenor) ; and by Mr. 
G. A. Osborne, composer and pianist, as conductor. 
The Belfast papers state that Miss Hayes was 
enthusiastically received in that town. The grand 
scena and aria, “ Softly sighs the voice of evening,” 
was given delightfully, evincing by every note she 
sang the beauty, richness, and power of her voice in 
all its ranges. Signor Millardi then followed, in 
aria, “ Bel adorata.” Applause, hearty and sustained, 
rewarded this gentleman in his performances during 
the evening. After this solo Miss Hayes again 
appeared, and in her charming style sang “ The Last 
Rose of Summer,” which was encored. She re-ap- 
peared, and delighted her admirers with “ The harp 
that once through Tara’s halls.” Mlle. Corelli next 
sang the cavatina, “In questo semplice,” by Doni- 
zetti, and was warmly applauded for the sweet and 
agreeable style in which she rendered it. The first 

art of the programme was concluded with a duo by 

iss Hayes and Signor Lablache, “Signorina in 
tanta fretta,” from “ Don Pasquale.” After an inter- 
val of some ten minutes the second part of the per- 
formance commenced with a duo, “ Versatemi del 
vino,” by Lablache and Millardi. Miss Hayes 
then sang “ Home, sweet home,” and, in compliance 
with an enthusiastic encore, she gave “Coming 
through the rye.” 





Of Mme. Gazzanica, the new prima donna 
engaged for the opening of the new Opera House in 
Philadelphia. Fitzgerald, who was present at a 
rehearsal (of Trovatore), says: 

She is (we should suppose) about twenty-eight— 
slightly above the medium height—her face is open, 
frank and expressive—her manners are easy, lady- 
like, and well-assured. At first sight, she is plain- 
looking, quite so—but, familiarity wih her counte- 
nance heightens its expression and enhances its in- 
terest. We should not like to express a positive 
opinion as to her merits as a singer—vet, we will 
say, that all our predilections are in her favor. Her 
voice is peculiarly and delightfully svmpathetic— 
it is clear, fresh, strong, flexible, true—she has it en- 
tirely under control, so thorough is her cultivation. 
She sings easilv, runs up and down the scale like a 
canary-bird, and she has very considerable compass ; 
but it is not her voice, or her person, or her manner, 
that so entirely captivates—it is her sympathy with 
the sentiment of her author; she sings conscientious- 
ly, with much feeling and expression. Perhaps she 
is the most sympathetic singer we have ever heard. 

This opening was to take place Wednesday even. 
ing, with Maretzek as conductor; Mlle. ALptnt, (and 
not Miss Phillipps), to sing Azucena; BrigNout, 


Amopio, &e, in the other réles. 


Musical humbug seems to be as rife as ever. We 
have received the programme to a concert given this 
week in Lowell, by “ Kirmazinga, the young Prin- 
cess of Delhi,” with a biography upon the back ; the 
bill includes the Duet from Norma, by “ Princess of 
Delhi and Lady of Lowell,” “ Star Spangled Ban - 
ner,” by the Princess, and a variety of pieces in 
which the names of Satter, Schultze, and various 
Boston artists figure. 


Boston can boast by far the largest music-publish- 
ing establishment in this country: that of OLIveR 
Ditson & Co. Their catalogue (in the words of 
the Transcript) exhibits a list of upwards of 300 
music books, and 20,000 pieces of sheet music. 
These are all of their own publication, and com prise 
Methods of Instruction for the voice, and for every 
instrument Collections of music. Among the latter 
are all the best Operas, Oratevios, and Masses. In 
addition to these, their stock embraces the publica- 
tions of every music house in this country. The 
house has been established for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and is enabled to supply numerous books 
and pieces of sheet music which cannot be found at 
any other place, and which are generally supposed 
to have long since passed out of print. This enter- 
prising firm will soon erect a large and splendid 
store, specially arranged for their business. The 
site sclected is on Washington street, three estates 
south of Winter street, and extending through to 
Jackson place. The location is an admirable one, 
and the establishment will doubtless be an honor to 
Boston. 


The London Atheneum is concerned lest Ciara 
ScuuMann should wear out her welcome to England; 
it says: 

We understand, by a letter from Germany, that 
Madame Schumann intends to visit London again 
this year, and we fear with something like a fixed 
“mission,” to habituate us to music of the broken- 
crockery school,—since we are told that of late she 
has gone the length of performing, in one of Mozart's 
Concertos, cadenzas written by Herr Brahms, which 
are described by a correspondent as “feverish, inco- 
herent, and truly ugly.” Worse taste than this, 
knowing as we do what the style of Herr Brahms is, 
it would be hard to imagine. 


“ Rara Avis” is the odd title of a new Literary and 
Musical Journal, published monthly at Portage city 
in Wisconsin. It assures us that a host of lovers of 
music are springing up upon the prairies... . We see 
our old “Germania” friend, Carn Sentz, men- 
tioned as the general director of the Philadelphia 
“Germania Orchestra” concerts. Mr. Simon Has- 
SLER is the leader. The concerts, given by day- 
light, are very popular. 
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Advertisements. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST OF THE 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 


Will be given on 
Saturday Evening, March 7th, 1857, 


AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On which occasion 


Madame BERTHA JONANNSEN, 
The Great Prima Donna, 


Will make her FIRST appearance in Boston. 
{> A limited number of single tickets, at $1 each, may be 
had at the principal music stores. Packages of 4 tickets, $3. 
Doors open at 644 —Concert to commence at 714 o'clock, 
CARL ZERRAHN, Director and Conductor. 


JAMES w. “VOSE’S 
PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


A SILVER PRIZE MEDAL 

Was awarded for these Pianos at the last Great Exhibition in 
Boston, in competition with the best makers in the country, 
for their fine musical tone and perfect action. Also, 

A BRONZE MEDAL, 
For the superiority and beauty of the exterior. Every instru- 
ment purchased from this establishment will be warranted to 
give full and perfect satisfaction. 

Warerooms 335 Washington St., corner West St., 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM GOOCH, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


AT JAMES W. VOSE’S, No. 3385 WASHINGTON STREET. 


COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
TO MRS. J. H. LONG. 


The friends of Mrs. Long have tendered to her a Compli- 
mentary Concert, which will be given on Saturday Evening, 
Feb. 28th, at Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. Mrs. Long will be 
assisted by the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, and other emi- 
nent artists. 

The few tickets remaining unsold may be procured at the 
new Music Store of Messrs. Russell & Richardson, No. 231 
Washington Street. Price One Dollar each. 


ORCHESTRAL ‘UNION. 

The above Society respectfuliy inform the musical public that 
they will give a Series of 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
Atthe BOSTON MUSIC HALL, commencing on Wednesday, 
the 14th of January, 1867. There will be a large Orchestra, 

composed of the best ‘resident musicians. 
CARL ZERRAHN,... cece seseeveeees Conductor, 

For programme, see papers of the day. 

Packages containing Six Tickets, $1; Single Tickets, 25 cts. 
To be had at the music stores of K. H. Wade, Russell & Rich- 
ardson, Tolman, and at the door. 

Doors aan at 2; Concert to commence at 3 o'clock. 


Will soon " Published: 

COOKE'S CELEBRATED METHOD OF SING- 
ING. A new and improved edition. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE GERMAN CON- 
CERTINA, with a Collection of popular music arranged 
for that instrument. 

In Press: INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ENG- 
LISH CONCERTINA. 


Gitver Ditson & hutunta ed Wa shington St. 


Ss. B. BALI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rey. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE next term of this highly successful Institution will 
commence in North Re pading, Mass., on Wednesday, the 
third day of June next, and continue twelve weeks, Its ob- 
ject is the preparation of teachers for various positions in the 
musical profession, and thorough instruction and training in 
the theory and practice of the art. 
Chreulars, giving particulars, may be obtained free of ex- 
pene, by addressing Normal Musical Institute, North Reading, 
LOWELL MASON. 
Feb. 7. 6t GEORGE F. ROOT. 


SIGN OR AUGUSTO BENDELARI _ 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 winskney Sivest, 


oTT o DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quartet of 24 
ane, two a week ; $30 per nanan of 12 lessons, one a week. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Ceacher uf the Pinna aud Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMN nn 


| Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q; Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAT KNOWLEDGE 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY: 


VOLUME VII. 


Berlioz's Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 

and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compass, a sketch of the 
mechanism, and study of the quality of tone (timbre) and 
expressive character of various instruments; together 
with a large number of examples in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal octavo, bound 
in whole cloth, price 33. + 


VOLUME VIII. 


Dr. Crotch’s Elements cf Musical Composition, 


With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revised by Thomas Pickering.— 


(Former price, $5 25.) In paper wrappers, 113. By 
mail, $1 20. 


Volumes of this Series already issued: 
Vol. 1, Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fugue.......... 

“ 2. Dr. Marx’s General Musical Instruction 

“ 3. Fétis on Choir and Chorus Singing 

“ 4. Mozart’s Suecinct Thorough Bass School 

‘* 6. Catel’s Treatise on Harmony 

“ 6, Albrechtsberger’s Collected Writings on Thorough 
Bass, Harmony and Composition, for Self-Instruction. 
Vol. 1, Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 88 cents. 
Vols. 2 and 8, Guide to Composition, 88c each. Three 
volumes bound in one complete, cloth boards 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 


389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


Piano-Forte Instruction, 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 65 HANCOCK STREET, 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 


(Late at St. Paul's Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


J. i HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Bealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 








FIALLET, DAVIS & Co. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


CHICKERING 


& SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiues, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 





MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano-forte, Organ & Harmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 





M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 33 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Bushange, 282 Washington St. 


G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
— and Mozart’s works, 


J. 


Ageuts of J. André, 
tions of joecass Clementi’s, 
® 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


IVES Instruction on the | VIOLIN, the PIANO. FORTE, 
J and inthe THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
pasted No. 1 Winter nis or at the Music Stores. 





EE UW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Strect, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Knecland Street. 





Cc. BREU s IN G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


JOB PRINTING 


EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 sctestanheshnrbes STREET. 
DW laHI's JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance.: 


OF 





Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 
- {G~Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.— Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 ScHoou Sr. Boston. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line os cccerveece ck Clie 
Each subsequent insertion, per line . -5 ets. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .. ...$12.00 
Do do each subsequent. . . . $6.00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
— in advance. 


SAPS YY 


No. 21 “SCHOOL § STREET. 

















EDWARD L. BALCH, 
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